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Introduction 

Will  We  Ever  See  an  Easleyville? 

by  Michael  Hill* 


In  the  Carolinas,  to  find  the  town  of 
Easley,  you  have  to  go  south  into  the 
Palmetto  State,  South  Carolina.  This 
leads  me  to  consider  if  North  Carolina 
will  ever  see  a  town  named  for  its  present 
governor,  Michael  F.  Easley.  If  the  past  is 
any  measure,  it  seems  unlikely.  The  sim¬ 
ple  matter  is  that  most  places — towns  and 
counties — were  named  long  ago,  and 
renaming  is  highly  unlikely. 

Today,  former  chief  executives  are 
more  likely  to  see  a  stretch  of  highway,  a 
dormitory,  or  a  horse  arena  named  in 
their  honor.  Developers  of  some  subdivi¬ 
sions,  such  as  Governors  Club  in 
Chatham  County,  have  named  their 
streets  for  state  leaders.  Of  the  governors 
in  the  twentieth  century,  none  have 
towns  named  for  them.  Gardner-Webb 
University  in  Boiling  Springs  bears  the 
name  of  Governor  O.  Max  Gardner. 
Mental  hospitals  are  named  for 
Governors  J.  Melville  Broughton  and  R. 
Gregg  Cherry.  Even  though  his  term  in 
office  lasted  only  twenty-two  months, 
William  B.  Umstead  has  had  a  state  park 
named  for  him. 

The  situation  differs  when  we  consider 
governors  before  1900.  Eleven  existing 
counties  are  named  for  governors:  Hyde, 
Johnston,  Rowan,  Martin,  Caswell,  Burke, 
Ashe,  Davie,  Swain,  Graham,  and  Vance. 
Martin  was  created  in  honor  of  royal  gov¬ 
ernor  Josiah  Martin.  According  to  The 
North  Carolina  Gazetteer,  its  name  very 
likely  would  have  been  changed  were  it 
not  for  the  popularity  of  subsequent  gov¬ 


Govemor  Michael  F.  Easley.  Courtesy  of  the  Office  of  the  Governor. 


ernor  Alexander  Martin,  who  served  two 
terms  in  the  1780s. 

Three  former  counties — Archdale, 
Dobbs,  and  Try  on — were  named  for  colo¬ 
nial  governors.  Archdale  was  changed  to 
Craven  in  1712,  and  with  separation  from 
the  British  Empire,  proud  North 
Carolinians  could  not  bear  to  suffer  the 
names  of  Dobbs  and  Try  on  on  the  state 
map.  However,  Archdale  does  survive  as 


^Michael  Hill,  supervisor  of  the  Research  Branch  of  the  North  Carolina  Office  of  Archives  and  History,  is  the  editor  of  the  THJH,  Spring  2005 
ninth  edition  of  the  Guide  to  North  Carolina  Highway  Historical  Markers  (Archives  and  History,  2001)  and  of  the 
forthcoming  revised  edition  o/North  Carolina  Governors.  He  served  as  the  conceptual  editor  for  this  issue  of  THJH 


was  so  popular  that  a  county  and  a  town 
(Zebulon  in  Wake  County)  honor  him. 

Smaller  towns  named  for  chief  executives 
include  Jarvisburg  (Thomas  Jarvis),  Stokesdale 
(Montfort  Stokes),  Dudley  (Edward  B.  Dudley), 
and  Scalesville  (Alfred  M.  Scales).  The  choice  of 
name  to  honor  a  governor  did  not  guarantee  the 
community's  success.  Martinsville  (Alexander 
Martin),  Johnstonville  (Samuel  Johnston), 
Spaightville  (Richard  Dobbs  Spaight),  and 
Manly  (Charles  Manly)  failed  to  thrive  and  are 
now  counted  as  former  towns.  Smithville, 


Andy  Griffith  (top  left)  is  congratulated  by  Governor  Mike  Easley  at  the 
dedication  ceremony  for  the  Andy  Griffith  Parkway.  Courtesy  of  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Transportation. 

(Right)  The  port  of  Morehead  City.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History. 

a  town  name  in  Randolph  County,  as  does 
Tryon  in  Polk  County. 

In  fact,  the  former  Dobbs  County  has  been 
twice  renamed,  as  Russell  Koonts  writes  in  this 
issue.  The  current  Greene  County  was  once 
named  Dobbs  County,  for  royal  governor 
Arthur  Dobbs.  In  1791  that  name  was 
"expunged  from  our  map,"  as  historian  Kemp 
Battle  phrased  it,  and  a  new  county  was  named 
to  honor  Secretary  of  State  James  Glasgow. 
Following  allegations  against  Glasgow  for  land 
fraud,  the  name  was  changed  in  1799  to  honor 
General  Nathanael  Greene,  a  hero  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  battle  of  Guilford 
Courthouse.  "Behold  the  reward  of  dishonesty 
and  official  corruption!"  wrote  Kemp  Battle  in 
1903.  Greensboro  is  also  named  for  General 
Greene. 

Other  sizable  towns  named  in  honor  of  gov¬ 
ernors  include  Edenton  (Charles  Eden), 
Asheboro  and  Asheville  (both  for  Samuel 
Ashe),  Franklin  (Jesse  Franklin),  Morehead  City 
(John  Motley  Morehead),  and  Graham  (William 
A.  Graham).  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  the  state's  Civil 
War  governor  and  later  a  United  States  senator. 
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named  for  Benjamin  Smith,  has  been  called 
Southport  since  1889.  Perhaps  Governor  Easley, 
who  keeps  his  permanent  residence  in 
Southport,  can  sympathize  with  Governor  Smith. 

As  you  read  the  articles  in  this  issue  of  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historian,  see  how  the  authors  consid¬ 
er  naming  rites — how  places  in  North  Carolina 
have  been  named.  The  questions  of  whom  we 
honor  and  how  we  choose  shed  light  on  our 
shared  past.  Author  Kevin  Cherry  begins  by 
looking  at  the  making  of  William  S.  Powell's 
book  The  North  Carolina  Gazetteer,  the  unrivaled 
reference  source  for  researching  the  origins  of 
Tar  Heel  place-names.  Other  writers  look  at 
issues  as  varied  as  the  names  of  colonial  places, 
the  official  designation  of  highway  names, 
trends  in  the  naming  of  public  schools,  and 
more.  Read  further  to  discover  interesting 
aspects  about  places  in  our  state! 


Michael  Jordan  (above)  and  others  at  the  dedication  ceremony  for  the  Michael  Jordan  Freeway  north  of  Wilmington.  Courtesy  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Transportation. 

Samuel  Johnston  (below)  governed  North  Carolina  from  1787  to  1789. 
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Dotting  the  Map  with 

The  North  Carolina  Gazetteer 

by  Kevin  Cherry* 


North  Carolina  can  claim  some  strangely 

named  places.  Iron  Duff,  Pig  Basket  Creek, 
Rabbit  Shuffle,  Relief,  Aho,  and  Dirty 
Britches  Creek  are  actual  locations  in  the  Tar  Heel 
State.  These  names,  along  with  those  of  more  than 
twenty  thousand  other  places  and  geographic  fea¬ 
tures,  fill  the  pages  of  The  North  Carolina  Gazetteer. 
This  important  reference  book  records  when  North 
Carolina  places  were  founded,  when  their  names 
were  first  used  (if  known),  and  how  the  place- 
names  came  into  existence. 

Tar  Heel  places  are  named  for  animals  and 
birds,  trees,  and  even  the  wind.  Forty-one  places  in 
North  Carolina  have  the  word  elk  in  their 


names.  The  buffalo  can  claim  even  more  name¬ 
sakes.  People  have  named  their  hometowns  for 
politicians  and  soldiers,  both  the  famous  and  the 
little  known.  A  few  places  even  carry  the  names  of 
the  infamous.  In  Caldwell  County,  Cajah's 
Mountain  is  named  for  Micajah,  a  man  who  was 
hanged  there  long  ago.  There  are  two  Black  Ankles 
in  the  state.  Randolph  County's  Black  Ankle  is 
named  for  the  burned  ground  left  by  bootleggers 
trying  to  trick  Prohibition  agents.  Robeson 
County's  Black  Ankle  is  named  after  the  local  soil, 
which  is  reportedly  so  fertile  that  it  leaves  the 
farmers'  ankles  black  when  they  walk  through  it. 
The  town  of  Aurora  in 
Beaufort  County  is  credited 
to  a  newspaper,  the  Aurora 
Borealis.  The  town  of 
Oriental  took  its  name  from 
a  ship  that  wrecked  nearby 
in  1852.  And  a  man  named 
the  community  of  Lizard 
Lick  for  the  many  lizards  he 
spotted  licking  the  air  as 
they  sunned  nearby.  Quite  a 
few  places  in  the  state  have 
names  that  aren't  polite,  and 
some  of  them  are  a  bit 
naughty.  Well,  naughty  or 
not,  if  it  weren't  for  The 
North  Carolina  Gazetteer, 
finding  this  sort  of  informa¬ 
tion  would  be  quite  diffi¬ 
cult. 

Creating  the  Gazetteer 
William  S.  Powell  is  one  of 
North  Carolina's  best- 
known  and  most  prolific  historians.  He  has  written 
several  books  about  his  native  state  and  its  inhabi- 


( Above)  Historian  William  S.  Powell. 
(Left)  The  cover  of  The  North  Carolina 
Gazetteer,  Powell's  well-known  reference 
book.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  ofHistonj. 
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’ Kevin  Cherry  is  a  visiting  instructor  in  the  Department  of  Library  Science  and  Instructional  Technology  at  East 
Carolina  University's  College  of  Education.  William  S.  Powell  has  thoughtfully  annotated  Cherry’s  copy  of  The  North 
Carolina  Gazetteer  to  show  that  Denver,  North  Carolina,  is  the  author's  hometown. 


tants.  In  1951  Mr.  Powell 
was  working  with  a  journal 
that  a  British  merchant  had 
written  in  the  1700s.  This 
merchant  had  visited  North 
Carolina  and  mentioned  in 
his  journal  a  number  of 
places  and  bodies  of  water. 
These  place-names  were  no 
longer  used,  and  Mr.  Powell 
could  not  find  them  on  any 
old  maps.  A  few  months 
later,  an  airplane  exploded 
over  a  small  North  Carolina 
community,  and  even 
though  this  place  made  the 
national  news  because  of  the 
crash,  Mr.  Powell  could  not 
locate  it  on  a  map.  This  same  situation  repeated 
itself  several  times  over  the  next  few  years.  In 
response,  Mr.  Powell  began  to  record  North 
Carolina  place-names  on  index  cards.  He  had  kept 
index  cards  with  interesting  bits  of  historical  infor¬ 
mation  on  them  for  a  number  of  years  before  this, 
but  his  geographical  name  cards  began  to  greatly 
increase. 

Just  as  some  people  collect  baseball  cards,  Mr. 
Powell  began  to  collect  these  North  Carolina  place- 
name  cards.  He  looked  at  old  maps  and  searched 
through  old  reports.  He  hunted  down  old  lists. 
Whenever  he  discovered  the  name  of  a  town, 
creek,  county,  or  community,  he  wrote  that  name 
down  on  a  card,  along  with  any  information  he 
could  find  about  where  the  place  was,  when  it  was 
named,  and  how  it  got  its  name.  Then  he  arranged 
these  geographic  name  cards  by  counties,  and  his 
collection  grew  rapidly.  His  wife,  Virginia,  helped 
to  maintain  his  collection,  and  his  children  taught 
themselves  card  games  with  the  index  cards  he  did 


William  S.  Powell  in  recent  years 
(above)  and  working  in  the  Early 
Carolina  Room  of  the  North  Carolina 
Collection  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  (top 
right). 


not  need.  Those  cards  almost  became  part  of  the 
family.  Mr.  Powell's  collection  really  expanded 
after  he  asked  local  historians  from  across  the  state 
to  help  him.  They  provided  information  for  places 
Mr.  Powell  had  found  and  made  suggestions  for 
adding  places  he  had  missed. 

For  fifteen  years,  Mr.  Powell  directed  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  North  Carolina  place-names  by  managing 
his  card  files.  In  1968  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press  merged  Mr.  Powell's  organized 
cards  into  a  book,  The  North  Carolina  Gazetteer.  As 
with  any  major  undertaking,  the  Gazetteer  contains 
a  few  mistakes,  and  it  doesn't  capture  every  Tar 
Heel  place.  But  thanks  to  the  hard  work  of  Mr. 
Powell,  and  his  local  historian  friends.  North 
Carolina  can  claim  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
gazetteers  of  any  state.  Because  of  North  Carolina's 
Gazetteer,  when  a  person  now  reads  about  a  creek 
in  a  journal  from  the  1700s  or  hears  about  an 
obscure  Tar  Heel  place  on  the  news,  it's  possible  to 
pull  a  book  from  the  shelf  to  discover  more  about 
that  place.  And  Mr.  Powell's  Gazetteer  has  made  it 
possible  to  know  why  a  place  might  have  a  strange 
name. 
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A  School  by  Any  Other  Name 

by  Cris  Crissman,  Ph.D.* 


Follow-up  for  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians: 

•  How  about  your  school?  Do  you 
know  the  story  behind  its  name? 

•  What  is  your  school  board’s 
policy  about  naming  schools? 

•  What  is  the  significance  of  a 
school  name? 

•  How  do  you  think  schools  should 
be  named? 

•  What  considerations  are  impor¬ 
tant? 

To  research  school  names  and 
more  in  North  Carolina  or  in  the 
United  States,  visit  Search  for 
Schools,  a  Web  site  where  you  can 
find  information  about  all  of  the 
124,000  (and  growing)  schools  in 
our  country.  This  Web  site  is  part  of 
the  Students’  Classroom,  provided 
by  the  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics 
(http://nces.ed.gov).  You  will  find 
other  terrific  tools  here,  such  as 
Create  a  Graph.  Check  it  out! 

To  learn  more,  you  can  also  visit 
North  Carolina’s  individual  school 
Web  sites  at: 

http://www.ncpublicschools.org/ 

internet.resources/ncschools.html. 

If  you  enjoy  the  study  of  names, 
then  you  should  add  these  words 
to  your  vocabulary: 

toponymy:  the  study  of  the  place- 
names  of  a  region 

etymology:  the  study  of  the  history 
of  words 

Visit  Merriam-Webster  Online 
(http://www.m-w.com)  to  learn 
about  these  interesting  words  and 
others.  There  are  even  audio  files 
so  you  can  hear  how  to  pronounce 
them. 


Calls  to  Action: 

Research  your  school’s  name  and 
publish  what  you  learn  on  your 
school’s  Web  site.  Some  school 
boards  allow  parts  of  schools  to  be 
named,  such  as  a  gym  or  a  media 
center,  to  honor  an  individual  who 
has  made  an  important  contribution 
to  the  school.  Does  your  school 
system  have  such  a  policy?  Would 
this  policy  be  good  for  your  school? 
Consider  the  possibilities. 


On  my  playground,  Daniel 

Boone  once  chased  and  proba¬ 
bly  "kilt  a  bar. "At  least  that's 
the  story  I  heard  when  I  went  to 
school  at  Boone  Trail  High  School 
(now  pre-K-12)  in  Harnett  County. 

Daniel  Boone  may  not  have  been 
much  of  a  speller,  and  he  may  have 
never  traveled  near  Mamers,  North 
Carolina,  but  he  has  always  been  one 
of  my  favorite  larger-than-life  heroes 
because  of  that  early  connection  or 
link. 

A  name  can  become  a  living  link  for 
us  to  someone  or  something  from  our 
time  or  another  time.  How  about  your 
school?  Where  did  it  get  its  name? 
Let's  look  at  the  possibilities. 

Chances  are  your  school  is  named 
for  a  person,  place,  or  idea.  If  it's  a 
person,  then  that  person  could  be 
famous  in  your  community  (Fred  A. 
Anderson  Elementary  in  Pamlico 
County),  the  state  (Jay  M.  Robinson 
Middle  School  in  Mecklenburg 
County),  or  even  the  country  and 
world  (Booker  T.  Washington 
Elementary  in  Bladen  County). 

If  it's  a  place,  then  your  school 
could  be  named  for  a  body  of  water 
(Tuckaseegee  Elementary  in 
Mecklenburg  County),  a  beach 
(Wrightsville  Beach  Elementary  in 
New  Hanover  County),  a  mountain 
(Beech  Mountain  Elementary  in  Avery 


Gastonia  High  School  (above)  is  so  named  because  of  its  loca¬ 
tion  in  the  state.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History. 


County),  or  even  a  man-made  wonder 
(Hiwassee  Dam  Elementary /Middle 
in  Cherokee  County). 

Bryant  Gibson  from  Mrs.  Rose 
Throckmorton's  fourth-grade  class  at 
Rural  Hall  Elementary  researched  his 
school  and  town  name  and  found  that 
the  name  came  about  for  a  distinctive 
reason.  The  local  postmaster  in  this 
once-rural  part  of  Forsyth  County  had 
a  hall  in  his  home  so  big  that  the  local 
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*Dr.  Cris  Crissman  works  at  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  She  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  Advisory  Board.  She  thanks  Rose  Throckmorton  and  Linda 
McDermon  at  Rural  Hall  Elementary  School  for  their  assistance  with  her  article. 


residents  could  drive  their  horses  and 
wagons  through  it  to  pick  up  their 
mail.  Hence,  "Rural  Hall"  became  the 
name  of  the  community  and  school  (see 
sidebar  article  at  right). 

Or  your  school's  name  could  be 
directional  and  relative  to  its  location  in 
your  county.  There  are  four  Northwest 
Elementary  Schools  in  our  state  and 
several  other  county-specific  "north¬ 
wests,"  such  as  Northwest  Cabarrus 
Middle  School  in  Cabarrus  County. 

Finally,  your  school  could  be  named 
for  a  lofty  idea  or  ideal,  such  as  First 
Flight  Elementary  in  Dare  County, 
Freedom  High  in  Burke  County,  or 
Independence  High  in  Mecklenburg 
County. 

"What's  in  a  name?"  Shakespeare 
asked.  "That  which  we  call  a  rose  by 
any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet." 
Schools  are  important  civic  or  commu¬ 
nity  symbols.  Every  school  system  has 
a  policy  for  naming  schools.  Wake 
County  names  them  for  locations. 
Chapel  Hill-Carrboro  City  Schools  may 
name  one  for  "special  features  of  the 
site,  its  location,  or  in  honor  or  memory 
of  people"  (Chapel  Hill-Carrboro  City 
Schools  Newsletter,  September  16, 
2002).  This  school  system  encourages  a 
lot  of  community  participation  in  the 
naming  of  its  schools,  and  sometimes 
as  many  as  150  names  are  suggested. 


Mel  and  Zora  Rashkis  have  a  school  named  in  their  honor. 
Courtesy  of  Rashkis  Elementary  School,  Chapel  Hill. 


Mel  and  Zora  Rashkis  Elementary 
School  in  the  Chapel  Hill-Carrboro 
City  Schools  system  opened  its  doors 
for  the  2003-2004  year.  Zora  Rashkis 
had  taught  for  years  in  the  system  and 
hosted  a  long-running  cablevision 
show.  Meet  the  Teacher,  which  show¬ 
cased  area  teachers  and  other  staff,  stu¬ 
dents,  programs,  and  issues  in  the 
school  system.  Both  Mel  and  Zora 
Rashkis  are  known  as  leaders  in  volun¬ 
teer  organizations  in  their  communities. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  see  the  couple  visit¬ 
ing  their  namesake  school  to  volunteer 
or  just  to  see  how  things  are  going 
(Rashkis  Elementary  Web  Site,  School 
History  Section). 

What  is  in  the  name  of  a  school?  A 
lot  of  pride  and  respect  for  a  special 
place  in  the  community.  But,  ultimately, 
what  counts  the  most  is  not  the  name 
emblazoned  above  the  school's  door  or 
on  the  sign  on  the  front  lawn  but  the 
quality  of  the  education  within  those 
walls. 


How  Our  Community  Got  the 
Name  Rural  Hall 

There  once  was  a  man  named 
Benjamin  L.  Bitting.  He  had  a 
job  of  postmaster.  The  post 
office  was  in  his  home. 
Benjamin  kept  and  sorted  the 
mail  in  his  home’s  hallway.  The 
hallway  was  big  enough  to  ride 
horses  and  a  wagon  through.  It 
became  a  busy  place.  A  lot  of 
people  started  to  gather  in  the 
hallway  when  they  picked  up 
their  mail. 

The  postmaster  in  Salem  had  a 
problem  with  the  mail.  The  mail 
from  both  post  offices  was 
beginning  to  get  mixed  up  and 
confused  because  they  both 
used  the  word  “Hall.”  The  post¬ 
masters  didn’t  know  where  to 
send  the  mail.  The  postmasters 
solved  the  problem  by  marking 
on  the  envelopes  the  names  of 
the  post  offices.  The  postmas¬ 
ter  and  post  office  at  the  Bitting 
House  was  called  the  “Rural 
Hall”  because  it  was  located  in 
a  rural  area  north  of  Salem. 

Some  time  later,  the  people  of 
the  community  decided  to 
name  their  town  Rural  Hall. 
That’s  how  the  town  got  its 
name. 

Bryant  Gibson 

Mrs.  Throckmorton's  Class 

Rural  Hall  Elementary  School 
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i granted  a  large  swath  of  land,  part  of 
which  would  become  the  state  of 
North  Carolina,  to  eight  noblemen  who 
had  helped  him  regain  the  throne.  (The 
area's  name,  "Carolina,"  came  from  the 
Latin  version  of  "Charles.")  The  men, 
who  became  Lords  Proprietors,  received 
"true  and  absoelute"  rule  over  the 
"Province  of  Carolina,"  which  reached 
from  the  southern  boundary  of  Virginia 
to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Spanish 
colony  of  Florida  and  westward  to  the 
South  Seas. 

Because  the  Proprietors  ruled  from 
their  homes  in  England,  they  were  often 
out  of  touch  with  the  lives  of  the 
colonists.  They  tried,  mostly  unsuccess¬ 
fully,  to  run  the  colony  as  a  profitable 
business.  While  they  did  their  best  to 
encourage  settlement,  for  many  years 
Carolina  was  a  rather  unsavory  place. 
Epidemics,  hurricanes,  droughts,  crop 
failures,  political  turmoil,  religious  dis¬ 
sension,  and  conflicts  with  Indians  all 
added  to  the  challenge  of  settling  in  a 
new  land. 

By  1729  most  of  the  Proprietors  were 
tired  of  dealing  with  their  colony,  and  all 
but  one  had  sold  their  shares  back  to  the 
king  of  England.  North  Carolina  became 
a  royal  colony  until  the  American 
Revolution.  During  this  royal  period,  con¬ 
ditions  stabilized,  and  more  settlers 
arrived.  North  Carolina's  population 


increased  from  around  30,000  in  1730  to 
more  than  265,000  in  1775.  Settlement 
patterns  shifted  westward  from  the 
Coastal  Plain  toward  the  Piedmont  and 
foothills.  Thousands  of  incoming  families 
traveled  down  the  Great  Wagon  Road 
from  Pennsylvania  and  other  northern 
colonies,  while  many  other  new  immi¬ 
grants  arrived  from  Europe. 

As  settlers  colonized  North  Carolina, 
they  gave  new  names  to  the  places  they 
encountered.  Sometimes  colonists 
retained  Indian  place-names  or  created 
Anglicized  versions  of  Indian  words.  The 
names  of  local  tribes  were  also  used. 
Chowan  County,  Currituck  County, 
Pasquotank  County,  and  Perquimans 
County  were  all  formed  in  1672  and 
named  after  tribes  who  had  lived  in  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  colony. 

Some  colonial  areas  were  named  after 
local  geographic  features.  Other  places 
were  called  by  the  last  names  of  their  ear¬ 
liest  settlers.  A  few  North  Carolina  towns 
were  even  named  after  cities  in  Europe. 
Salisbury,  in  present-day  Rowan  County, 
took  its  name  from  Salisbury,  England, 
while  the  Swiss  baron  Christoph  von 
Graffenried  named  New  Bern,  in  present- 
day  Craven  County,  in  remembrance  of 
Bern,  the  capital  of  his  homeland. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  way  to  name 
towns  and  counties,  however,  was  to 
choose  the  name  of  a  well-known  person 
associated  with  the  colony.  For  example. 


*RaeLana  Potent  works  as  an  associate  curator  in  the  Curation  Section  of  the  North  THJH,  Spring  2005 

Carolina  Museum  of  History.  She  served  as  co-curator  of  the  exhibit  A  State  of 
Change:  North  Carolina  and  Its  Governors. 


A  portrait  of  Edward  Hyde,  governor  from  1711  to  1712,  and  namesake 
of  Hyde  County. 

Colonial  map  courtesy  of  Darryl  Ketcliam,  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 

all  eight  of  the  original  Lords  Proprietors  had 
districts,  counties,  or  towns  named  for  them. 

The  northeastern  part  of  North  Carolina, 
where  European  settlement  initially  began,  was 
known  as  "The  Albemarle,"  or  Albemarle 
County,  after  George  Monck,  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle.  The  influence  of  this  Proprietor  was 
felt  for  many  years,  as  the  citizens  of  Albemarle, 


in  present-day  Stanly  County,  named  their  town 
after  him  in  1841. 

Between  1664  and  1667,  the  Cape  Fear  River 
was  called  Clarendon  River,  and  the  land  around 
the  mouth  of  the  river  was  called  Clarendon 
County.  Both  were  named  for  Edward  Hyde, 

Earl  of  Clarendon. 

Craven  County  was  named  for  William 
Craven,  Earl  of  Craven,  while  Sir  George 
Carteret  gave  his  name  to  Carteret  Precinct, 
which  existed  between  1671  and  1684,  as  well  as 
to  Carteret  County,  founded  in  1722.  Shaftesbury 
Precinct  (1671-1684),  which  later  became 
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Chowan  County,  was  named  for  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

John  Berkeley,  Baron  Berkeley  of  Stratton,  and 
his  brother,  Sir  William  Berkeley,  both  had  areas 
named  after  them — the  Berkeley  Precinct 
(1671-1684),  which  became  Perquimans  County, 
and  Berkeley  County,  an  area  that  lies  in 
present-day  South  Carolina. 

The  final  original  Proprietor,  Sir  George 
Colleton,  gave  his  name  to  an  island,  "hereto¬ 
fore  called  Carlyle  Island  now  Colleton  Island," 
which  the  king  had  granted  him.  The  land,  now 
known  as  Colington  Island,  lies  in  the  Roanoke 


Sound,  west  of  Kill  Devil  Hills  in  present-day 
Dare  County. 

As  the  original  Proprietors  died  or  sold  their 
shares,  new  men  took  their  positions  and  also 
lent  their  names  to  North  Carolina  places.  From 
1705  until  1712,  the  area  that  became  Craven 
County  was  known  as  the  Archdale  Precinct, 
after  John  Archdale,  who  served  briefly  as  gov¬ 
ernor  and  was  one  of  the  few  Proprietors  to  ever 
visit  the  colony.  The  communities  of  Archdale  in 
present-day  Cleveland  and  Randolph  counties 
were  also  named  in  his  honor.  In  addition,  for  a 
short  period,  the  area  that  became  Hyde  County 


was  known  as  Wickham  Precinct,  for 
Archdale's  home  in  England — Temple 
Wycombe. 

In  1712  the  Pamptecough  Precinct 
(present-day  Beaufort  County)  was 
renamed  in  honor  of  Henry  Somerset, 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  who  had  inherited  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle's  original  share  of  the 
colony.  The  town  of  Beaufort,  in  present- 
day  Carteret  County,  was  also  named  for 
Somerset.  Bertie  County  was  named  for 
brothers  James  and  Henry  Bertie,  who 
received  portions  of  the  shares  initially 


owned  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and 
Sir  William  Berkeley.  Granville 
County,  created  in  1746,  was  named 
for  John  Carteret,  Earl  Granville,  son 
of  original  Proprietor  Sir  George 
Carteret.  Tyrrell  County,  founded  in 
1729,  was  named  for  Sir  John 
Tyrrell,  who  in  1725  acquired  the 
share  originally  owned  by  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury. 

Several  North  Carolina  counties 
and  towns  were  named  for  the 
colony's  early  governors.  In  1712 
Hyde  County  was  named  in  honor 
of  Edward  Hyde,  who  served  as 
governor  from  1711  to  1712  and  was 
a  relative  of  original  Proprietor 
Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
The  town  of  Edenton,  in  present-day 
Chowan  County,  was  initially  called 
Queen  Anne's  Creek  but  was 
renamed  in  1722  in  memory  of 
Governor  Charles  Eden,  who  held 
office  from  1714  to  1722. 

Johnston  County,  created  in  1746, 
was  named  for  the  colony's  longest- 
serving  governor,  Gabriel  Johnston,  who 
governed  from  1734  to  1752.  Rowan 
County's  name  honored  Matthew  Rowan, 
the  colony's  acting  governor  from  1753  to 
1754.  Martin  County  was  named  for 
Governor  Josiah  Martin  in  1774,  just  one 
year  before  he  fled  the  colony  prior  to  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Wake  County  was 
named  not  for  a  governor  but  for  his 
spouse.  Margaret  Wake  Tryon  was  the  wife 
of  William  Tryon,  who  governed  from  1765 
to  1771  and  who  built  the  governor's  resi¬ 
dence  in  New  Bern  that  became  "Trvon's 
Palace." 


Some  North  Carolina  place-names  were  asso¬ 
ciated  with  royalty.  Orange  County  was  named 
after  William  III,  king  of  England  from  1688  to 
1702,  who  was  also  called  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  town  of  Brunswick,  in  present-day 
Brunswick  County,  honored  King  George  I,  a 
native  of  Brunswick,  Germany.  New  Hanover 
County  also  owes  its  name  to  George  Ts 
family,  known  as  the  House  of  Hanover. 
Cumberland  County  was  named  for  William 
Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  son  of  King 
George  II.  Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg 
County  both  honored  Queen  Charlotte,  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  wife  of  King  George 
III.  Kinston,  in  present-day  Lenoir  County,  is 
a  shortened  version  of  the  town's  original 
name,  Kingston,  which  was  given  to  honor 
King  George  III. 

Still  other  places  were  named  after  British 
noblemen  or  government  officials.  Halifax 
County  was  named  for  George  Montague 
Dunk,  Earl  of  Halifax.  Wilmington,  in 
present-day  New  Hanover  County,  was 
named  for  Spencer  Compton,  Earl  of 
Wilmington,  while  Northampton  County 
honored  his  father,  James  Compton,  Earl  of 
Northampton.  Both  Edgecombe  and 
Guilford  counties  were  named  for  men  who 
held  the  post  of  lord  of  the  British  treasury, 
while  Onslow  County  was  named  after  the 
Speaker  of  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
Three  places — Chatham  County,  Pitt 
County,  and  Pittsboro — were  named  to 
honor  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  an 
English  statesman  who  defended  the  rights 
of  the  American  colonies  in  Parliament. 

A  few  colonial  place-names  had  other  ori¬ 
gins.  In  1764  the  town  known  as  Old  Fords 
of  the  Tar  in  present-day  Franklin  County 
was  renamed  Louisburg,  to  honor  the  capture 
of  the  French  fortress  of  Louisburg,  Nova 


Sir  William  Berkeley.  Berkeley  and  his  brother  John  Berkeley,  Baron  Berkeley  of 
Stratton,  were  both  original  Lords  Proprietors.  An  early  precinct  and  a  county  on  land 
that  lies  in  present-day  South  Carolina  were  named  for  them. 


Scotia,  during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Two  years 
later,  Moravian  settlers  in  present-day  Forsyth 
County  took  a  different  approach  when  they 
named  their  town  Salem,  after  the  Hebrew  word 
for  "peace." 
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What  do  Arthur  Dobbs,  James  Glasgow, 
and  Nathanael  Greene  have  in  com¬ 
mon?  Since  it  was  first  established  as 
Dobbs  County,  present-day  Greene  County  has 
been  named  for  each  of  these  men.  Nathanael 
Greene  was  a  Revolutionary  War  hero  whom  the 
North  Carolina  legislature  sought  to  honor  for 
his  military  actions  in  the  state.  But  who  are 
Arthur  Dobbs  and  James  Glasgow,  and  why  was 
a  county  named  for  them,  only  to  be  changed? 
Both  men  served  at  the  highest  levels  of  North 
Carolina  government,  with  Dobbs  as  a  colonial 
governor  and  Glasgow  as  the  first  secretary  of 
state.  Their  service  brought  them  both  honor, 
having  a  county  named  after  them,  and,  in  the 
end,  dishonor,  having  the  county  name  changed. 

In  1753  King  George  II  appointed  Arthur 
Dobbs  (1689-1765)  the  royal  governor  of  North 
Carolina.  Born  in  Antrim,  Ireland,  Dobbs  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
and  surveyor  general  of  Ireland.  As  governor, 
Dobbs  sought  to  please  both  the  king  of  England 
and  the  colonists.  As  a  result,  he  often  drew 
heavy  criticism  from  both  sides.  However,  in 
1758  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  creat¬ 
ed  Dobbs  County  by  dividing  Johnston  County. 

A  year  later,  Governor  Dobbs  tried  to  relocate  the 
colony's  capital  to  his  farm  in  Dobbs  County, 
named  Tower  Hill.  This  move  was  defeated,  and 
Snow  Hill,  as  the  place  is  now  known,  never 
became  the  capital  of  North  Carolina.  In  1765 
Governor  Dobbs,  tired  of  the  constant  battles 
with  the  General  Assembly,  asked  to  take  a  leave 
of  absence  from  his  duties.  Although  granted, 
Dobbs  died  at  his  home  in  Brunswick  County 
before  departing  for  England.  Even  though  the 
western  portion  of  Dobbs  County  was  split  off  to 
form  Wayne  County  in  1779,  Dobbs  County  con¬ 
tinued  to  exist  until  1791. 

In  that  year,  the  North  Carolina  legislature 
passed  an  act  dividing  Dobbs  County  into  two 
distinct  counties.  The  southern  county  was 


named  in  honor  of  General  William  Lenoir,  a 
hero  in  the  American  Revolution.  The  northern 
county  was  named  in  honor  of  Secretary  of  State 
James  Glasgow.  Dobbs  County  ceased  to  exist. 

James  Glasgow  (ca.  1735-November  17,  1819) 
was  born  in  Maryland  and  studied  at  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary  in  Virginia.  Sometime 
before  1763,  he  moved  to  Kingston  (now 
Kinston),  North  Carolina,  to  study  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Johnston  County  on  July 


Governor  Arthur  Dobbs. 
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* Russell  S.  Koonts  is  the  director  of  the  Duke  University  Medical 
Center  Archives  in  Durham. 


17, 1764.  Glasgow  quickly  moved  into  politics.  By 
1769  he  was  a  regular  attendee  at  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly,  often  serving  as  an 
assistant.  In  1771  he  obtained  his  first  political 
office  as  Dobbs  County  coroner. 

During  the  American  Revolution, 

James  Glasgow  served  as  a  colonel 
in  the  Dobbs  County  militia;  a 
delegate  to  the  Third  Provincial 
Congress;  an  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Third,  Fourth,  and 
Fifth  Provincial  Congresses; 
a  secretary  to  the  North 
Carolina  Council  of  Safety; 
and  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety  for 
New  Bern  District. 

When  the  Fifth 
Provincial  Congress 
passed  "An  Ordinance  for 
appointing  a  Governor, 

Council  of  State,  and 
Secretary,  until  the  next 
Assembly,"  James  Glasgow 
was  appointed  the  first  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  of  the  new  state  of 
North  Carolina.  When  the  General 
Assembly  met  in  April  1777,  Glasgow 
again  received  the  nomination  for 
the  office  he  had  held  since  the 
previous  December.  On  April  18, 

"by  the  Unanimous  Votes  of  both  Houses,"  he 
was  elected  "Secretary  of  State  for  three  years." 
He  would  continue  to  receive  this  level  of  sup¬ 
port  even  in  1797,  when  charges  of  misconduct  in 
office  first  appeared. 

The  charges  surrounded  Glasgow's  office's 
handling  of  the  issuing  of  land  grants  to  former 
soldiers  from  North  Carolina  who  had  served  in 
the  Continental  Line  during  the  American 
Revolution.  During  the  war,  the  Continental 
Congress  had  requested  nearly  24,000  soldiers 


from  the  state.  However,  service  rolls  show  that 
North  Carolina  provided  a  little  over  7,600  men. 
In  1782,  attempting  to  improve  recruitment  and 
to  pay  existing  soldiers,  the  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly  set  aside  land  (in 
present-day  Tennessee)  and  prom¬ 
ised  it  to  soldiers,  based  on  their 
rank  and  term  of  service,  rang¬ 
ing  from  640  acres  for  a  pri¬ 
vate  up  to  12,000  acres  for  a 
brigadier  general. 
Surviving  heirs  of  soldiers 
who  had  died  in  service 
were  allowed  to  claim 
the  soldiers'  land. 

In  1797  future  presi¬ 
dent  Andrew  Jackson 
wrote  North  Carolina 
governor  Samuel  Ashe 
with  information  about 
deceptive  practices  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  the  granting 
of  land  to  soldiers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  suspicious  activities 
of  Glasgow  himself.  Although 
the  General  Assembly  moved 
quickly  to  apprehend  and  try  the 
individuals  accused  of  fraud,  it 
refused  to  suspend  Glasgow  from 
office.  For  more  than  a  year,  the 
investigation  continued,  and  pres¬ 
sure  mounted  on  the  secretary.  Finally,  in  1798 
Glasgow  resigned  from  office  to  defend  himself 
against  his  accusers. 

Later  in  1799,  with  the  phrase  "That  from  and 
after  the  passing  of  this  act,  the  county  of 
Glasgow  shall  be  called  and  known  by  the  name 
of  Greene  County,"  the  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly  removed  the  honor  it  had  bestowed 
upon  James  Glasgow  eight  years  before. 

During  this  period  in  state  history.  North 
Carolina  did  not  have  a  court  that  had  the 


General  Nathanael  Greene. 
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authority  to  try  the  twenty-one  men 
accused  of  fraudulent  activities.  In  order 
to  try  those  charged,  the  General 
Assembly  created  a  special  two-year 
court  that  had  the  power  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment.  In  June  1800,  trials  for  three  of  the 
accused  occurred.  On  Thursday,  June 
19,  Glasgow  was  found  guilty  of  two 
charges  of  misconduct  in  office  and 
fined  £2,000.  Willoughby  Williams, 

Glasgow's  son-in-law  and  the  deputy 
secretary  of  state,  and  John  Bonds  were 
also  found  guilty  and  fined  £500  and 
£100,  respectively. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the 
frauds,  no  man  had  enjoyed  the  public's 
confidence  more  fully  than  Glasgow.  So 
horrified  were  North  Carolina  officials 
in  learning  of  Glasgow's  possible 
involvement  in  any  sort  of  fraud  that 
Governor  Samuel  Ashe  reportedly 
remarked,  "An  angel  has  fallen!"  Bv 
1805  Glasgow  had  moved  to  Tennessee, 
where  he  died  on  November  17,  1819. 
Additionally,  in  1819  the  court,  which 
had  been  created  to  try  those  accused  in 
the  "Glasgow  Land  Frauds"  and  had  been  con¬ 
tinued  in  existence  by  the  legislature,  was  made  a 
permanent  court:  the  North  Carolina  Supreme 
Court. 

In  summary.  North  Carolina  citizens  received 
Arthur  Dobbs's  arrival  as  royal  governor  with 
great  anticipation.  When  he  failed  to  meet  these 
expectations,  he  found  himself  in  constant  battles 
with  the  legislature,  and  these  conflicts  ultimately 
led  to  his  request  to  leave  the  colony.  James 
Glasgow  rose  to  prominence  during  North 


Carolina's  early  statehood.  As  an  early  leader,  he 
helped  guide  the  state  during  its  formative  years 
and  had  widespread  support  among  its  citizens. 
When  he  was  found  guilty  of  misconduct  in 
office,  he  left  North  Carolina  in  shame  and  lived 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  obscurity  in  Tennessee.  From 
Dobbs  to  Glasgow  to  Greene,  each  man  realized 
North  Carolina's  gratitude  by  having  a  county 
named  in  his  honor.  Unlike  Dobbs  and  Glasgow, 
whose  misdeeds  brought  shame  and  the  removal 
of  their  names  from  the  state's  maps,  Nathanael 
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Greene  maintained  his 
heroic  standing.  Greene 
County  continues  today 
as  a  testament  to 
Greene's  service  to  North 
Carolina. 


Glasgow  (now  Greene) 
t  was  named  for 
lonvicted  of  land 
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This  State  Highway  Historical  Marker  dedicated  to  James  Glasgow 
was  erected  in  2003  on  N.C.  58  northwest  of  Snow  Hill. 
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ACTIVITIES  SECTION 


Mapping  the  Counties 

Look  below  at  the  counties  highlighted  on  the  state  map  provided.  These  selected 
counties  contain  varied  names  of  places,  structures,  highways,  and  other  aspects  of 
North  Carolina  history  that  appear  in  this  issue  of  THJH.  Using  the  articles  in  this 
magazine  for  research,  write  the  name  of  the  county  in  the  space  within  the  clue 
that  matches  it.  Clues  appear  on  page  19,  and  answers  are  located  at  the  bottom. 
No  peeking! 
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I.  _ County  contains  Cajah’s  Mountain,  where 

a  man  named  Micajah  was  hanged  years  ago. 

2  Beech  Mountain  and  the  Beech  Mountain  Elementary 
School  can  be  found  in _ County. 

3.  _ County  honors  Revolutionary  War  hero 

General  Nathanael  Greene.  This  county  had  two  previ¬ 
ous  names:  Dobbs  and  Glasgow. 

4.  New  Bern  is  located  in _ County,  which  was 

named  after  one  of  the  eight  Lords  Proprietors. 

5  The  town  of  Black  Ankle  is  located  in _ 

County,  which  also  contains  the  Richard  Petty  Freeway. 

6.  Roanoke  Sound,  Croatan  Sound,  and  the  Bonner 

bridge  can  be  found  in _ County. 

7.  U.S.  74  Bypass  honors  former  United  States  senator 

Jesse  Helms  in _ County. 

8  The  Rural  Hall  community  exists  in _ County 

and  gets  its  name  from  a  local  postmaster’s  residential 
hall. 

9  The  Colonel  Robert  K.  Morgan  Bridge  is  located  in 
_ County. 

10.  _ County  contains  the  towns  of  Spencer 

and  Salisbury,  as  well  as  the  North  Carolina 
Transportation  Museum. 

II.  Duke  University,  where  THJHA  cofounder  Dr.  William 
Cartwright  taught  for  many  years,  is  located  in 
_ County. 

12  Travelers  can  see  the  Paul  Green  Memorial  Highway 

on  U.S.  421  in _ _  County. 

13  _ County  was  created  from  the  southern 

portion  of  the  former  Dobbs  County  and  contains  the  city 
of  Kinston. 

14  Folk  musician  Doc  Watson  hails  from _ 

County. 

15  The  two  counties  of _ and _ 

showcase  Doughton  Park  on  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway. 

16  State  treasurer  John  Haywood  was  born  in 

_ County,  and  the  county  of _ honors 

him. 

17. _ County  honors  Queen  Charlotte,  the  wife 

of  King  George  III.  This  county  also  contains  the  James 
K.  Polk  Highway. 

18  Two  counties  that  contain  N.C.  3,  which  honors 
NASCAR  legend  Dale  Earnhardt,  are _ and 


19  A  Revolutionary  War  courthouse  battle  took  place  in 
_ County. 

20. _ County  contains  the  lost  town  of 

Haywood. 


21  Four  counties  that  were  formed  in  1672  and  named 

after  local  Indian  tribes  were _ , _ , 

_ ,  and _ . 

22. _ County  honors  King  William  III.  It  also 

contains  the  city  of  Chapel  Hill. 

23  A  bridge  in _ County  honors  twins  Eng  and 

Chang  Bunker,  who  toured  with  P.  T.  Barnum’s  circus. 
The  county  also  contains  the  Andy  Griffith  Parkway. 

24.  _ County  was  created  in  1746  and  named 

in  honor  of  the  Carolina  colony’s  longest-serving  gover¬ 
nor. 

25.  _ County  honors  English  statesman  William 

Pitt,  who  defended  the  rights  of  the  American  colonies  in 
Parliament. 

26  Wilmington  is  located  in _ County.  Part  of 

1-40  in  this  county  is  named  the  Michael  Jordan  Freeway. 

27  A  section  of  N.C.  150  near  Cherryville  in _ 

County  is  named  for  athlete  Charlie  “Choo  Choo”  Justice. 

28  Two  counties  where  several  miles  of  U.S.  401  are 

named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  are 
_ and _ . 

29. _ County  honors  the  wife  of  the  governor 

who  built  Tryon  Palace.  The  county  also  contains  the 
town  of  Zebulon,  so  named  to  honor  Civil  War  governor 
Zebulon  B.  Vance. 

30  The  town  of  Old  Fords  of  the  Tar  was  renamed 

Louisburg  in  the  county  of _ . 

31  Four  counties  named  in  honor  of  governors  are 

_ , _ , _ ,  and _ . 

32  The  two  counties  of _ and _ con¬ 

tain  U.S.  264,  which  honors  the  state’s  only  four-term 
governor,  James  B.  Hunt  Jr. 

33  The  western  portion  of  the  former  Dobbs  County  was 

split  in  1779  to  form  present-day _ County. 

34  The  Archdale  community  in _ County  hon¬ 

ors  Lord  Proprietor  John  Archdale,  one  of  the  few 
Proprietors  to  visit  the  Carolina  colony. 

35. _ County  honors  George  Montague  Dunk, 

a  British  nobleman. 

36  The  town  of  Black  Ankle  in _ County  is 

named  after  the  fertile  local  soil  that  turns  people’s 
ankles  black  if  they  walk  through  it. 
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A  Drum  Major  for  History: 

Honoring  Dr.  William  H.  Cartwright 

by  Suzanne  Mewborn* 


Several  places  and  individuals  original  to 
North  Carolina  appear  in  this  issue  of  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historian.  However,  one  person 
was  not  a  native  North  Carolinian,  but  he  held 
great  importance  for  the  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  Association:  Dr.  William  H. 
Cartwright.  THJHA  acknowledges  Dr. 
Cartwright's  passing  on  October  7,  2004,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-nine. 

Dr.  Cartwright  was  born  in  Pine  Island, 
Minnesota.  As  a  young  man,  he  raised  dairy 
cattle  and  farmed.  At  the  same  time,  he  started 
a  family,  went  to  college,  and  taught  history  in 
Minnesota's  public  high  schools.  He  earned  a 
master's  degree  and  a  doctorate  in  history  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  After  serving  as 
the  historian  for  the  Military  District  of 
Washington  during  World  War  II,  he  taught 
history  and  education  at  Boston  University. 

What  is  Dr.  Cartwright's  connection  to  North 
Carolina?  He  began  teaching  at  Duke 
University  in  Durham  in  1951,  remaining  there 
until  1980.  Two  years  after  arriving  in  Durham, 
he  made  one  of  several  lasting  marks  on  North 
Carolina  education.  In  1953  he  and  a  colleague 
from  Duke  University  considered  the  idea  of 
forming  a  junior  historian  program  for  students 
of  North  Carolina  history. 

In  the  spring  2003  issue  of  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian,  author  Rebecca  Lewis  researched  Dr. 
Cartwright's  role  in  the  association's  birth. 
Records  indicate  that  the  idea  of  a  junior  histo¬ 
rian  program  was  introduced  in  1946,  five  years 
before  Dr.  Cartwright  came  to  North  Carolina. 
But  he  played  a  role  in  turning  the  idea  into  a 
reality.  In  an  interview  with  Lewis,  Dr. 
Cartwright  commented  that  he  was  involved 
with  a  junior  historian  program  in  Minnesota, 


Dr.  William  H.  Cartwright  in  1993,  at  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  Association.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


and  he  wanted  Duke  University  to  become  a 
resource  for  North  Carolina's  schools.  He  was 
well  aware  of  what  a  junior  historian  program 
entailed  when,  in  January  1953,  he  wrote  to  Dr. 
Christopher  Crittenden,  director  of  the  state 
Department  of  Archives  and  History.  Shortly 
after  Dr.  Cartwright  expressed  his  interest  in 
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*Suzanne  Mewborn  serves  as  the  program  coordinator  for  the  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  Association  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


starting  a  junior  historian  organization  in  North 
Carolina,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  state  house 
of  representatives.  On  April  22,  1953,  the  bill 
became  law — and  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Association  was  established! 

This  fact  represents  only  a  small  piece  of  the 
association's  long  and  continuing  history,  but 
without  Dr.  Cartwright,  THJHA  might  not  exist 
today  (learn  more  about  the  association's  history 
by  reading  the  spring  2003  issue  of  THJH).  During 
Dr.  Cartwright's  October  2004  memorial  service, 
it  became  clear  that  in  addition  to  playing  a  large 
role  in  the  creation  of  THJHA,  he  had  touched  the 

lives  of  numerous 
people  during  his 
lifetime.  The  indi¬ 
viduals  attending 
his  memorial  ser¬ 
vice  remembered 
the  intelligent, 
motivated  man 
that  he  was.  He 
constantly  made 
new  friends  and 
was  sure  to  say 
thank  you.  Friends 
spoke  of  his  caring 
nature,  particularly 
for  his  students. 

One  of  his  for¬ 
mer  students,  and 
later  fellow  teach¬ 
ers,  spoke  of  three 
specific  memories 
she  had  of  Dr. 
Cartwright.  One,  in 
particular,  referred 
to  her  paycheck. 


Once  payday  arrived.  Dr.  Cartwright  would  say, 
"Make  certain  you  feel  that  you  have  earned 
what's  in  the  envelope.  You  are  paid  to  teach  a 
particular  subject  or  subjects  for  a  specified  length 
of  time.  No  minutes  are  to  be  wasted,  and  no 
child  is  to  be  overlooked."  His  outlook  holds  a 
special  meaning,  especially  for  teachers  now  read¬ 
ing  this  article.  He  knew,  just  as  instructors  today 
know,  that  a  teacher's  paycheck  is  not  a  large  one. 
And  he  saw  teaching  as  the  noblest  profession. 

Dr.  Cartwright's  diligence  in  staying  current 
with  the  daily  news  was  fondly  remembered.  He 
called  it  "history  in  the  making,"  a  point  not 
missed  with  junior  historians. 

Dr.  Cartwright  was  not  a  native  North 
Carolinian;  however,  through  his  contributions  to 
education  in  our  state,  he  became  one.  His  love  of 
education  and  of  North  Carolina  inspired  an 
organization  that  thrives  today.  Each  year,  thou¬ 
sands  of  students  and  advisers  hold  membership 
in  THJHA.  In  addition,  hundreds  of  junior  histori¬ 
ans  and  teachers  across  North  Carolina  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  annual  contests  and  convention. 
Thanks  to  the  hard  work  of  junior  historians  and 
their  advisers,  lost  cemeteries  have  been  found 
and  debris  cleared,  oral  histories  have  been 
recorded,  and  historic  sites  have  been  recognized 
and  restored. 

In  honor  of  Dr.  Cartwright's  practice  of  saying 
thank  you,  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Association  would  like  to  follow  suit.  Dr. 
Cartwright,  the  members  of  THJHA  thank  you  for 
your  determination  to  form  our  organization,  and 
we  will  strive  to  continue  your  efforts  in  teaching 
and  learning  North  Carolina's  "history  in  the 
making."  |  < 


Dr.  Cartwright  in  the  1950s.  Courtesy  of  Duke 
University  Archives. 
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Who  Did  That  Sign  Say? 

by  RoAnn  Bishop* 


They're  big,  brown  or  green,  and  you 
can  find  them  nearly  anyplace  you 
go  in  North  Carolina.  What  are  they? 
They're  state  transportation  signs. 

Evident  along  primary  (U.S.,  N.C.,  and 
interstate)  highways,  bypasses,  and  bicycle 
routes,  they  can  also  be  seen  on  major 
bridges,  ferries,  and  railroad  underpasses. 
They're  even  posted  at  rest  areas,  welcome 
centers,  and  parks  along  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway.  And  many  of  them  bear  the 
name  of  a  person. 


The  State  Highway  Commission,  prede¬ 
cessor  of  the  current  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Transportation,  began  nam¬ 
ing  state  roads  and  bridges  in  1917,  after 
being  authorized  to  receive  federal  funds 
and  state  automobile  license  fees  to  main¬ 
tain  those  structures. 

Today  more  than  four  hundred  high¬ 
ways,  bridges,  ferries,  and  other  structures 
have  been  given  honorary  names,  and  the 
state  transportation  board  names  another 
fifteen  to  twenty  structures  each  year.  But 


Former  governor  James  B.  Hunt  Jr.  at  the  dedication 
of  the  James  K.  Polk  Highway.  Courtesy  of  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Transportation. 
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* RoAnn  Bishop  works  as  an  associate  curator  in  the  Curation 
Section  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


the  state's  list  doesn't  include 
the  thousands  of  secondary 
roads  and  city  streets  that 
county  boards  of  commission¬ 
ers  and  city  or  town  councils 
have  the  authority  to  name. 

For  the  North  Carolina 
Board  of  Transportation  to  con¬ 
sider  a  naming  request,  the 
applicant  must  explain  what  the 
person  nominated  has  done  to  war¬ 
rant  the  naming.  The  nominee's 
family  should  support  the  naming 
request  and  the  proposed  location 
of  the  sign.  City  or  town  councils  or 
county  commissioners  must  adopt 
resolutions  justifying  the  request. 
And  there  must  be  an  opportunity 
for  public  input  and  demonstration 
of  support  for  the  request. 

A  state  transportation  board 
member  must  then  endorse  the 
request  and  present  it  to  the  board's 
Road  and  Bridge  Naming 
Committee.  If  the  committee  favor¬ 
ably  recommends  the  request,  it  is 
held  for  at  least  one  month  before 
being  considered  by  the  full  board. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  majority  of 
people  whose  names  appear  on 
state  transportation  signs  are  politi¬ 
cians,  including  governors,  state 
legislators,  members  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  and  even  presi¬ 
dents.  For  example,  in  1963  U.S.  74 
from  Wilmington  to  Asheville  was 
named  the  Andrew  Jackson 
Highway,  in  memory  of  the  nation's 


Jefferson  Davis,  president  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America. 

seventh  president,  who  was  born  in 
the  Waxhaws  area.  The  James  K. 
Polk  Highway  in  Mecklenburg 
County  memorializes  the  nation's 
eleventh  president  and  a  native  of 
the  county.  And  U.S.  15 /U.S.  1 
through  central  North  Carolina  is 
part  of  the  Jefferson  Davis  National 
Highway,  a  coast-to-coast  highway 
conceived  by  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  in  1913  and  ded¬ 
icated  in  1931  as  a  tribute  to  the 
president  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America  during  the  Civil  War. 

Fourteen  of  North  Carolina's 
chief  executives  have  namesake 
highways,  bridges,  or  ferries. 
Governor  James  B.  Hunt  Jr.,  the 
state's  only  four-term  governor,  has 
both  a  highway  (U.S.  264  through 
Nash  and  Wilson  counties)  and  a 
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Bonner  bridge  on  the  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore,  near  Manteo.  Courtesy 
of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Commerce. 


ways  or  structures.  They  include  former 
United  States  senators  Jesse  Helms  (U.S. 
74  Bypass  in  Union  County),  Samuel  J. 
Ervin  Jr.  (N.C.  18  through  Burke  County), 
James  T.  Broyhill  (U.S.  321  in  Caldwell 
County),  John  P.  East  (U.S.  264  near 
Greenville  in  Pitt  County),  and  Lauch 
Faircloth  (Southport-to-Fort  Fisher  ferry 
in  Brunswick  County).  Also  included  are 
former  congressmen  L.  H.  Fountain 
(three  miles  of  U.S.  64  in  Edgecombe 
County),  Herbert  C.  Bonner  (bridge  over 
Oregon  Inlet  in  Dare  County),  Walter  B. 
Jones  Sr.  (bridge  over  U.S.  264/Wilkerson 
Creek  in  Hyde  County),  and  Robert  L. 
Doughton  (Doughton  Park  on  the  Blue 


ferry  named  in  his  honor,  while  Governor 
William  B.  Umstead,  who  died  after  just 
twenty-two  months  in  office,  has  a  ferry  and  a 
bridge  (over  the  Croatan  Sound  in  Dare 
County)  dedicated  to  him. 

Father  and  son  governors  Richard  Dobbs 
Spaight  Sr.  and  Jr.  each  have  a  section  of  the 
U.S.  70  Bypass  in  Craven  County  named  for 
them.  The  state's  second-longest  bridge,  the 
3.5-mile  span  over  the  Albemarle  Sound, 
honors  Governor  J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus,  who  led 
the  state  during  the  Great  Depression.  And 
the  Cameron  Morrison  Bridge  over  the 
Catawba  River  on  1-85  at  the  Gaston/ 
Mecklenburg  county  line  pays  tribute  to  the 
state's  "good  roads  governor." 

At  least  nine  national-level  politicians  are 
honored  with  namesake  North  Carolina  high- 


Breaking  ground  at  the  J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus  Bridge.  Courtesy  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Transportation. 
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Who  Did  That  Sign  Say? 


Ridge  Parkway  in 
Alleghany  and  Wilkes 
counties). 

But  the  names  on  state 
transportation  signs  also 
include  ministers,  mili¬ 
tary  leaders,  educators, 
entertainers,  highway 
officials,  heads  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry,  sports 
stars,  physicians,  and 
even  Siamese  twins. 

Eng  and  Chang 
Bunker,  born  connected  at 
the  chest  in  1811  in  a  fish¬ 
ing  village  in  Siam,  came  to 


The  Governor  James  B.  Hunt  Jr.  Ferry.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Transportation  Fern/  Division. 


At  the  dedication  ceremony  of  the  Governor 
Hunt  Highway,  Courtesy  of  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  TtanoporM ton, 


Who  Did  That  Sign  Say? 


Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  visits  Durham  in  1958.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


the  United  States  in  1829  and  toured  with 
P.  T.  Barnum's  circus.  They  eventually  set¬ 
tled  in  Wilkesboro,  where  they  opened  a 
general  store,  married  sisters,  and  fathered 
a  total  of  twenty-two  children.  They  later 
moved  to  Surry  County,  where  the  bridge 
over  Stewart  Creek  on  Highway  601  is 
named  for  them. 

The  Reverend  Billy  Graham,  a  world- 
renowned  television  evangelist  and 
Charlotte  native,  has  two  state  highways 
named  to  honor  him.  A  section  of  his 
hometown's  inner  beltline  was  dedicated 
as  the  Billy  Graham  Parkway  in  1981,  and 
fourteen  years  later,  a  portion  of  1-240  in 
Asheville,  where  Graham  operates  a 
Christian  training  center,  was  dedicated  as 
the  Billy  Graham  Freeway. 

In  1994  several  miles  of  U.S.  401  from 
the  South  Carolina  line  through  Scotland 


County  and  into  Hoke  County  were 
named  for  slain  civil  rights  leader  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  A  number  of  munic¬ 
ipalities  across  the  state,  including  Raleigh, 
Durham,  Winston-Salem,  Greensboro, 
Wilmington,  and  Asheville,  also  have 
named  streets  in  honor  of  Dr.  King,  who 
received  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  preaching 
and  practicing  nonviolent  resistance  to 
racial  segregation  during  the  1960s. 

In  Surry  County  a  stretch  of  N.C.  52  is 
named  the  Andy  Griffith  Parkway.  It  hon¬ 
ors  the  stage  and  screen  actor  and  Mount 
Airy  native  who  made  his  hometown  the 
model  for  the  television  town  of  Mayberry 
in  the  long-running  Andy  Griffith  Show. 

The  Paul  Green  Memorial  Highway  on 
U.S.  421  between  Lillington  and  Dunn 
memorializes  the  Harnett  County  native 
and  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  playwright 
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who  wrote  The  Lost  Colony,  the  nation's 
longest-running  outdoor  drama. 

Down  in  New  Hanover  County,  part  of 
1-40  is  the  Michael  Jordan  Freeway, 
named  for  the  former  University  of  North 
Carolina  basketball  standout,  Olympian, 
and  Chicago  Bulls  superstar,  who  grew 
up  in  Wilmington. 

Another  outstanding  UNC  athlete  was 
Charlie  “Choo  Choo"  Justice,  the  gridiron 
great  for  whom  a  segment  of  N.C.  150 
near  Cherryville  in  Gaston  County  was 
named.  A  two-time  runner-up  for  the 
Heisman  Trophy,  Justice  also  played  four 
years  for  the  Washington  Redskins. 

As  the  home  of  Winston  Cup  racing. 
North  Carolina  unsurprisingly  has  three 
highways  named  for  race  drivers. 

Richard  Petty,  known  as  “the  King"  of 
southern  speedways,  was  the  first  to  be 


(Top)  Descendants  of  Eng  and 
Chang  Bunker  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Bunker  bridge. 

(Below)  Andy  Griffith  attends  the 
dedication  of  the  parkway  named 
after  him.  Images  courtesy  of  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Transportation. 
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The  Charlie  "Choo  Choo"  Justice  family  at  the  dedication  of  the  highway  that 
honors  him.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Transportation. 


honored.  In  December  1991  the  DOT  dedi¬ 
cated  an  eight-mile  stretch  of  U.S.  220  near 
his  northern  Randolph  County  hometown 
of  Level  Cross  as  the  Richard  Petty 
Freeway. 

In  Wilkes  County  a  portion  of  U.S.  421 
near  Wilkesboro  is  named  for  Robert 
Glenn  "Junior"  Johnson,  one  of  the  early 
legends  of  NASCAR.  And  in  October  2002 
Governor  Mike  Easley  signed  legislation 
renumbering  N.C.  136  in  Iredell  and 
Cabarrus  counties  as  N.C.  3  to  honor 
NASCAR  driver  and  Kannapolis 
native  Dale  Earnhardt,  whose  race 
car  was  No.  3.  The  winner  of  seven 
NASCAR  Winston  Cup  titles, 

Earnhardt  died  in  a  crash  on  the 
last  lap  of  the  Daytona  500  race 
in  2001. 

Among  the  business  and 
industry  leaders  whose  names 
can  be  seen  on  state  transporta¬ 
tion  signs  are  John  Motley 
Morehead  III  and  John  Belk.  A 
native  of  Spray  (now  Eden), 

Morehead  was  an  industrialist,  diplo¬ 


mat,  and  philanthropist  for  whom 
a  section  of  1-40  in  Orange  County 
is  named.  Belk  was  the  head  of 
Belk  Department  Stores,  founded 
by  his  father,  and  a  four-term 
mayor  of  Charlotte.  The  southern 
portion  of  1-277  in  Charlotte  is 
named  the  John  Belk  Freeway. 

Between  Statesville  and 
Salisbury,  a  stretch  of  U.S.  70  hon¬ 
ors  former  state  agricultural  com¬ 
missioner  James  A.  "Jim" 

Graham,  who  held  that  post  for 
thirty-six  years,  longer  than  any 
other  agriculture  chief  in  the 
nation. 

And  on  1-40  in  Orange 
County,  the  section  between  1-40 
and  U.S.  15-501  pays  tribute  to 
Harriet  Morehead  Berry, 
known  as  the  state's 
"mother  of  good 
roads."  Berry  helped 
establish  the 


Harriet  Morehead  Berry,  the  "mother  of  good 
roads."  1 
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Jim  Graham  enjoys  the  ceremony  where  a  stretch  of  highway  is  dedicated  to  him.  Courtesy  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Transportation. 


North  Carolina  Good  Roads  Association 
and  intensively  lobbied  lawmakers  to  pass 
the  Highway  Act  of  1921,  which  created 
the  modern  state  highway  system. 

Musicians  who  have  state  facilities 
named  for  them  include  singer-songwriter 
James  Taylor  and  legendary  folk  musician 
Doc  Watson.  Taylor,  known  for  such  songs 
as  "Carolina  in  My  Mind"  and  "Sweet 
Baby  James,"  grew  up  in  Chapel  Hill, 
where  the  bridge  over  Morgan  Creek  is 
dedicated  to  him.  Watson  is  a  four-time 
Grammy  Award  winner  from  Watauga 
County.  A  portion  of  U.S.  421  from  Boone 
to  Deep  Gap  pays  tribute  to  him  and  his 
late  guitar-playing  son  Merle,  for  whom 
MerleFest,  the  annual  music  festival  in 
Wilkesboro,  is  named. 

While  thousands  of  veterans  have  been 
memorialized  collectively  with  highway 
and  bridge  names  across  the  state,  at  least 
three  North  Carolina  military  men  have 
been  honored  individually.  In  Edgecombe 


County  a  stretch  of  N.C.  122  is  named  the 
General  Henry  Hugh  Shelton  Highway  in 
honor  of  the  former  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  during  the  Clinton  adminis¬ 
tration.  Preddy  Boulevard,  part  of  1-85  in 
Greensboro,  pays  tribute  to  George  E. 
Preddy  Jr.  and  his  brother.  Bill,  both  of 
whom  were  fighter  pilots  killed  during 
World  War  II.  And  just  recently  named  is 
the  Colonel  Robert  K.  Morgan  Bridge  on 
N.C.  280  in  Buncombe  County.  A  native  of 
Asheville,  Morgan  piloted  the  B-17 
Memphis  Belle,  which  flew  twenty-five  safe 
missions  over  Nazi  Europe  during  World 
War  II.  The  war  hero  died  in  May  2004. 
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THE  NAMING  OF  A  NORTH 
CAROLINA  RAILROAD  TOWN 

by  Walter  R.  Turner* 


The  town  of  Spencer,  located  near 
Salisbury  in  Rowan  County,  was 
named  for  one  of  the  nation's  rail¬ 
road  leaders,  Samuel  Spencer.  A  native  of 
Georgia,  Samuel  became  the  first  pres¬ 
ident  of  Southern  Railway. 

But  why  would  a  North  Carolina  rail¬ 
road  town  take  the  name  of  someone  who 
didn't  grow  up  in  our  state?  And  why  is 


Spencer  the  only  one  of  the  state's  "rail¬ 
road  towns"  named  for  a  railroad  man? 

Company  Shops  (which  later  became 
Burlington)  served  as  the  headquarters  of 
the  North  Carolina  Railroad  during  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
town's  name  refers  to  the  series  of  build¬ 
ings  built  to  serve  the  railroad. 
Wilmington,  the  headquarters  of  the 


Samuel  Spencer  was  tire  first  pres¬ 
ident  of  Southern  Railway.  He 
serv  ed  in  this  office  from  1894  to 
1906.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina 
Transportation  Museum. 


* Walter  R.  Turner  is  historian  at  the  North  Carolina  Transportation  Museum  at 
Spencer.  He  is  the  author  qf  Paving  Tobacco  Road:  A  Century  of  Progress  by 
the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Transportation. 


Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  for  the  first 
half  of  the  twentieth  century,  was  named 
for  an  English  nobleman.  The  city  had 
developed  as  a  major  port  before  the  rail¬ 
road  arrived. 

To  understand  Samuel  Spencer's 
remarkable  life  and  influence  on  North 
Carolina  and  the  South,  consider  three 
key  decisions  he  made  as  a  teenager  and 
young  man. 


Samuel  Spencer  was  born  in  1847,  the 
only  child  of  a  wealthy  cotton  planter- 
merchant  and  his  wife,  near  Columbus, 
Georgia.  As  a  boy,  he  learned  to  ride 
horses  and  observed  his  father's  skills  in 
running  a  cotton  business.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Civil  War,  he  entered  Georgia 
Military  Institute  outside  Atlanta. 

Samuel's  first  key  decision  was  to  join 
the  Confederate  army  in  1864  at  the  age 


Aerial  view  of  Spencer  Shops 
during  the  1930s.  This  view 
includes  the  repair  and  main¬ 
tenance  facilities,  as  well  as  the 
freight  yard.  Courtesy  of  the 
North  Carolina  Transportation 
Museum. 


of  seventeen.  Since  he  had  his  own  horse, 
he  could  join  a  cavalry  unit,  which  was 
more  prestigious  than  being  in  the 
infantry.  Serving  under  the  famous  gen¬ 
eral  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest,  Samuel 
learned  the  importance  of  leadership. 
Participating  in  battles  allowed  him  to 
travel  to  areas  of  the  South  beyond 
Georgia. 

Completing  his  education  after  the  war 
was  Samuel's  second  key  decision.  Even 
though  he  entered  and  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Georgia,  Samuel  real¬ 
ized  that  he  needed  more  education  to 
reach  his  goals.  He  convinced  his  father 
that  he  was  determined  to  become  an 
engineer  instead  of  returning  to  work  in 
the  family  cotton  business.  His  father 
accepted  that  decision  and  financed 
Samuel's  engineering  degree  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  where  he  finished 
at  the  top  of  his  class. 

Samuel's  third  key  decision  was  choos¬ 
ing  a  career  in  railroading.  Although  rail¬ 
roading  was  still  a  young  industry,  he 
saw  its  potential  to  uplift  the  South  and 
nation  after  the  devastation  of  the  war. 
His  first  railroad  job  was  helping  build  a 
rail  line  for  the  Savannah  and  Western 
Railroad  as  a  rodman,  assisting  the  men 
surveying  the  line's  route.  He  was  quick¬ 
ly  promoted  to  a  supervisory  position. 

Two  years  later  in  1872,  he  began 
working  in  Baltimore  for  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  (B&O),  one  of  the 
nation's  leading  railroads.  The  same  year, 
he  married  Louise  Benning  of  Columbus 
but  had  to  postpone  the  honeymoon 
because  of  his  work.  Only  a  few  years 
after  the  Civil  War  ended,  Samuel  was 
proving  he  could  succeed  in  the  northern 
states. 

After  several  promotions,  Samuel 
Spencer  became  president  of  the  B&O  in 
1887.  With  his  growing  skills  in  finance, 
he  then  worked  as  a  railroad  advisor  to 
J.  P.  Morgan,  a  wealthy  New  York 


banker.  In  1894  Morgan  agreed  to  finance 
the  creation  of  Southern  Railway  if 
Spencer  would  serve  as  its  president. 

Burke  Davis,  the  author  of  The  Southern 
Railway ,  Road  of  the  Innovators,  wrote  that 
Spencer  was  fortunate  to  enter  railroad¬ 
ing  "during  the  period  of  expansion  after 
the  Civil  War,  when  professional  railroad 
men  had  begun  to  replace  entrepreneurs 
as  managers  of  large  lines." 

Under  Spencer's  leadership,  the 
Southern  Railway  began  buying  small 
lines  to  form  a  strong  business  that 
would  serve  the  entire  South.  The  rail¬ 
road  chose  Washington,  D.C.,  as  its  head¬ 
quarters.  The  company  needed  a  facility 
halfway  on  its  main  line  between 
Washington  and  Atlanta  to  maintain  and 
repair  steam  locomotives  and  rail  cars. 
This  new  facility  was  rapidly  built  out¬ 
side  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  on  open 
land  and  in  wooded  areas.  Someone  in 
the  company  suggested  that  the  complex 
be  named  Spencer  Shops,  in  honor  of 
Samuel  Spencer. 

When  a  town  for  the  white  railroad 
workers  and  their  families  developed 
across  the  street  and  was  incorporated  in 
1905,  it  seemed  only  natural  that  it  would 
be  named  Spencer.  Many  black  workers 
and  their  families  lived  across  the  main 
line  in  an  area  that  became  the  town  of 
East  Spencer. 

Spencer  Shops  grew  as  the  railroad 
expanded.  The  enormous  Back  Shop,  two 
football  fields  long  and  three  stories  tall, 
opened  in  1905.  A  new  roundhouse  of 
thirty-seven  stalls  opened  in  the  mid- 
1920s.  By  the  1930s  and  during  World 
War  II,  Spencer  Shops  employed  up  to 
three  thousand  people  working  around 
the  clock. 

In  the  1940s  and  1950s,  however. 
Southern  began  using  diesels  instead  of 
steam  locomotives  to  lead  its  trains. 
Diesels  could  pull  longer  trains  and 
required  less  maintenance  than  steam 
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Buildings  from  the  town  of  Spencer,  named  in  honor  of  Samuel  Spencer.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Transportation  Museum. 


locomotives.  The  massive  steam  repair 
facility  at  Spencer  Shops  was  obsolete 
and  no  longer  needed,  so  the  shops  prac¬ 
tically  closed  by  1960.  At  this  same  time, 
Interstate  85  opened,  and  traffic  on  the 
highway  running  through  Spencer 
slowed  to  a  trickle. 

Fortunately,  Southern  gave  the  land 
and  buildings  of  Spencer  Shops  to  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  to  form  the  North 
Carolina  Transportation  Museum.  Trains 
still  run  at  Spencer,  thanks  to  the  muse¬ 
um,  which  also  features  antique  cars  and 
many  other  forms  of  transportation. 


Throughout  the  years  of  Spencer  Shops 
and  the  museum,  Samuel  Spencer  has  not 
been  forgotten.  Fie  died  in  a  tragic  rail¬ 
way  wreck  in  1906.  The  railroad's 
employees  contributed  to  a  fund  to  erect 
a  monument  and  statue  at  Atlanta's  rail 
station. 

In  dedicating  the  monument, 

Alexander  Humphrey  said  of  Spencer's 
life,  "Every  opportunity  found  him  ready, 
and  every  task  of  increased  importance 
found  him  equal  to  it." 
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If  you  go  today  to  the  place 
where  the  Deep  and  Haw  rivers 
join  to  form  the  Cape  Fear  River, 
you  will  see  a  quiet  area  with  dirt 
roads,  fields,  forests,  and  a  few 
structures.  The  area  was  once  the 
site  of  the  town  of  Haywood.  The 
town,  established  in  1796,  was 
named  for  state  treasurer  John 
Haywood  (1755-1827).  An 
Edgecombe  County  native, 

Haywood  served  as  state  treasurer 
for  forty  years,  from  1787  until  1827. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  town  would 
become  a  major  inland  port. 

Although  that  never  happened,  and 
the  town  eventually  disappeared, 
people  still  remained  to  call 
Haywood  home. 

The  area  was  proposed  as  the 
location  for  the  permanent  state  cap¬ 
ital  and  the  home  to  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  Thomas  Person,  a 
delegate  from  Granville  County, 
nominated  the  "fork  of  the  Haw  and 
Deep  Rivers"  at  the  1788  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  in  Hillsborough. 

However,  the  convention  chose  a 
site  in  Wake  County  that  would 
become  the  city  of  Raleigh.  In  1792 
the  committee,  charged  with  finding 
a  home  for  the  new  state  university, 
was  offered  money  to  pick  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  two  rivers  as  the  place  for  the  new 
school.  But  the  commission  chose  "New 
Hope  Chapel  hill"  (now  Chapel  Hill), 
instead. 


In  1796  the  General  Assembly  chartered 
the  Deep  and  Haw  River  Navigation 
Company,  later  renamed  the  Cape  Fear 
Navigation  Company,  to  improve  the  upper 
Cape  Fear  River  for  boat  travel,  and  to  estab- 
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* Dennis  Daniels  is  a  former  research  historian  with  the  North 
Carolina  Office  of  Archives  and  History. 


lish  a  town  at  the  site  where  the  Haw  and 
Deep  rivers  joined.  Originally,  the  new  town 
was  to  be  called  Lyons,  probably  in  honor  of 
the  French  city  of  Lyon.  The  following  year, 
the  legislature  changed  the  name  to 
Haywoodsborough.  In  1799  John  Lindley  sur¬ 
veyed  the  land  and  created  a  town  plan  with 
294  lots.  Wealthy  men,  including  Governor 
Benjamin  Williams  and  state  treasurer  John 
Haywood,  purchased  the  first  lots  in 


February  1800.  Many  buyers  hoped  to  make  a 
fortune  from  reselling  the  lots  once  river  traf¬ 
fic  started  going  to  and  from  Haywoods¬ 
borough.  During  1800  the  legislature  short¬ 
ened  the  town's  name  to  Haywood. 

Over  the  next  decades,  Haywood's  fate 
was  tied  to  navigational  improvements  to  the 
upper  Cape  Fear  River.  Boats  made  it  to 
Haywood.  In  May  1800  the  Haywood  Packet 
traveled  from  Wilmington  to  what  was  then 
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Haywoodsborough.  The  trip  began  on 
May  10  and  ended  on  May  21.  During  the 
voyage,  it  rained  every  day  except  one, 
making  the  trip  a  third  longer  than  usual. 
Boats  that  made  the  trips  to  the  town  likely 
benefited  from  the  navigational  enhance¬ 
ments.  However,  successful  trips  also 
required  the  right  water  conditions. 

Despite  the  successes  of  some  boats  and 
the  formation  of  a  transportation  company, 
the  prospect  of  future  navigation  on  the 
upper  Cape  Fear  dimmed  in  1834.  In  that 
year  the  Cape  Fear  Navigation  Company 
declared  its  desire  to  give  up  its  rights  on 
the  Cape  Fear  above  Fayetteville  to  any 
company  willing  to  improve  the  river. 

In  1849  the  General  Assembly  incorpo¬ 
rated  the  Cape  Fear  and  Deep  River 
Navigation  Company  to  make  possible  the 
necessary  navigational  improvements.  It 
was  hoped  that  transporting  coal  from 
Chatham  County  would  provide  the  nec¬ 
essary  income  to  make  the  Cape  Fear  and 
Deep  River  Navigation  Company  prof¬ 
itable.  The  new  company  built  dams  and 
locks.  In  May  1856  the  John  H.  Haughton 
brought  the  first  Chatham  County  coal 
downriver.  In  the  end,  the  dream  of  an 
inland  port  at  Haywood  never  came  to  full 
fruition  due  to  insufficient  income  from 
shipping,  and  to  the  Civil  War,  which 
stopped  any  navigation  work  projects. 
Finally,  railroads  brought  an  end  to  inland 
shipping  on  the  upper  Cape  Fear  River. 

During  the  antebellum  era  (the  period  in 
American  history  before  the  Civil  War), 
Haywood  experienced  growth,  with  busi¬ 
nessmen,  craftsmen,  and  farmers  calling  it 
home.  An  academy  and  a  Presbyterian 
church  were  built  in  the  town.  During  the 
Civil  War,  Haywood  was  not  the  site  of 
any  battles,  but  in  April  1865  Union  sol¬ 
diers  occupied  the  town  for  one  day. 

During  Reconstruction,  life  in  Haywood 
changed  dramatically.  For  a  time  white 
and  black  members  of  the  Union  League,  a 
support  group  of  the  Republican  Party, 
met  at  the  academy.  In  the  summer  of 


1870,  blacks  and  whites  even  shared  a 
polling  place.  African  Americans  estab¬ 
lished  a  school  that  was  attended  by 
Haywood  native  Simon  Green  Atkins 
(1863-1934),  founder  of  Winston-Salem 
State  University.  However,  the  town,  like 
the  rest  of  Chatham  County,  suffered  from 
problems  caused  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Yet 
Haywood  survived,  and  people  estab¬ 
lished  businesses  such  as  hotels  and  gen¬ 
eral  stores,  but  the  town  remained  small. 

Haywood  struggled  in  the  late  1800s  to 
remain  a  functioning  town.  Contributing 
to  its  decline  was  the  decision  not  to  bring 
the  railroad  directly  to  the  town.  The  deci¬ 
sion  was  made  to  build  a  station  and 
switching  yard  north  of  Haywood,  leading 
to  the  creation  of  the  town  of  Moncure. 

Over  time,  the  businesses  disappeared, 
but  the  number  of  people  living  in  the 
town  remained  stable.  The  General 
Assembly  rechartered  the  town  in  1905, 
providing  for  a  more  modern  government. 
In  1907  the  town  commissioners  approved 
the  construction  of  a  telephone  system. 
Unfortunately,  the  town  government,  like 
the  businesses,  disappeared.  By  the  mid- 
1900s,  Haywood  no  longer  had  an  active 
local  government. 

Eventually,  time  took  a  toll  on  the 
pre-Civil  War  structures  in  the  town.  The 
Haywood  Church  is  the  only  building  that 
remains  from  those  bygone  days.  Nature 
overtook  many  structures,  creating  wood¬ 
lands,  while  farmers  reclaimed  the  land  for 
their  crops.  Yet  people  remained  in  the 
area,  allowing  the  population  of  Haywood 
to  remain  stable  over  the  years.  In  fact,  it 
continued  to  grow,  but  not  dramatically. 

Today,  only  a  green  highway  sign  will 
tell  anyone  that  Haywood  was  once  the 
name  of  a  town  that  had  grand  dreams.  It 
is  now  a  quiet  place  with  fields,  forests, 
and  houses,  including  new  ones.  But  it  has 
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